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his Parliamentary colleagues* The Act laid it down, among
other things intended for the protection of the sailor, that
in cases of dispute arising between master and crew, the
latter were to have legal protection or an official of their
unions to assist them. So considerable and numerous were
the benefits secured for sailors under the Act that it has
not inappropriately been referred to ever since as " The
Seaman's Charter ".
Two points about the Merchant Shipping Act are de-
serving of special notice. The first is the method em-
ployed for securing its acceptance by both sides: owners
and seamen were the " interests " involved; and upon the
compromise arranged between them the measure was based.
More and more did this method come to be employed,
especially in industrial disputes, by Lloyd George himself;
and, following his example, by other Ministers eager to
emulate his successes. Kept within proper bounds the
method is an admirable one, but it obviously lends itself
to abuse, inasmuch as employers and employed may deem
it worth their while to agree, having regard to their own
interest, without having the least consideration for the
interest of the community as a whole. In such a case it
needs a very strong and conscientious Minister to reject
the proposed settlement, with all the specious credit to be
derived from it, and to accept the generally unpopular
course of allowing the dispute to go on. The other point
to notice is the willingness shown by Lloyd George to dis-
regard entirely the old Liberal doctrine of hisse^aiire$ and
to go the length of employing legislation to protect British
trade against unfair foreign competition. By no means all
the rigid Liberals who supported the Act in the House
really liked that aspect of it: but Conservatives approved,
and there was born the legend that Lloyd George was really
a Protectionist at heart.